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more than probable that in each case the form 
'Zeitung,' as I already intimated in my former 
discussion, is indeed directly traceable to some of 
the older German editions. If this be actually 
the case, as I hope to show with such new facts as 
I can produce at this writing, then, I suppose, we 
shall be justified in saying that the responsibility 
for this particular reading ' Zeitung,' does not rest 
primarily with our American editors. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the new 
available data, it will perhaps be interesting to 
note that, besides the annotated editions with the 
impugned reading 'Zeitung,' I have also found 
several others with the version ' Zeit.' There does 
not, however, seem to bs any sufficient reason, at 
this time, for assuming that this difference is due 
to an editorial alteration of 'Zeitung' to 'Zeit.' 
Rather, I should say, is this reading ' Zeit ' also 
to be traced back to German sources. I shall 
now, with a few words, attempt to reconcile these 
seemingly contradictory statements. 

The Hirzel editions of Freytag's works which 
were published previous to 1873 have the reading 
' Zeit.' Strangely enough, however, the editions 
which appeared between 1873 and 1889 show the 
version ' Zeitung' instead of ' Zeit.' The reason 
for this most singular change does not now appear, 
and even the author's publisher is at a loss how 
to account for it. Personally, I cannot conceive 
Freytag to have been responsible for the change. 
Indeed, soon after the publication, in 1886, of 
the first edition of the Qesammelte WerJce, Frey- 
tag seems to have ordered the original version 
' Zeit ' to be restored. At this same time a sen- 
tence which originally stood directly after ' Cha- 
rakter, ' was dropped from the text. For the sake 
of orientation on this point, I refer the reader to 
my previous article. The discarded sentence 
referred to reads as follows : ' Sie sind zwar jetzt 
ein armer Teufel, aber es wird Ihnen noch besser 
gehen in der "Welt.' As we should expect from 
what we have noted thus far, we find that the 
second edition of Freytag's Gesammelte Werke, as 
well as the later editions of his Dramatische Werke, 
and also the two editions of Die Journalisten issued 
since 1890, have, all of them, the version 'Zeit.' 
The seventh edition of Die Journalisten, 8. Hirzel, 
Leipzig, 1882, still shows the reading 'Zeitung.' 
From these facts it is apparent that the reading 



'Zeit' — for which I previously expressed my 
preference — is the one which will finally have to 
stand as authoritative. The detailed statements 
regarding the curious fate of the passage in ques- 
tion are based on information kindly submitted 
by Freytag's publisher, 8. Hirzel, of Leipzig. 
The facts were communicated to me by Dr. J. 
Ernst Wulfing, of Bonn (Germany). 

As stated in my first article, I am seriously 
handicapped here as far as the older editions of 
the play are concerned. Nevertheless, I shall 
take this opportunity to call attention to still 
another textual variation in the same passage. 
From the editions at my disposal, I am able to 
state that there are at least three distinct versions 
of the passage as a whole. Besides the points of 
difference already noted, I find that one of the 
variant versions has before the negative 'nicht' 
the intensifying adverb 'gar,' while the other 
two readings lack this augmentative particle. 

Without commenting further upon these inter- 
esting variations, I shall now simply enumerate 
the three versions in full. For the sake of the 
reader's convenience, it may be advisable to 
italicize the points of difference. The three com- 
plete readings before me are, accordingly, as 
follows : 

(a) Ihnen kann's in unserer Zeit gar nicht 
fehlen. 

(6) Ihnen kann's in unserer Zeitung nicht 
fehlen. 

(c) Ihnen kann' s in unserer Zeit nicht fehlen. 

As we should, indeed, have expected, the sim- 
ple, straightforward, and critically suggestive 
version, 'Ihnen kann's in unserer Zeit nicht 
fehlen,' seems to have received the author's 
final sanction. 

C. H. Ibekshoff. 

Cornell University. 



CHAUCER'S ENVOY TO BURTON. 

On the hazard of drawing inferences about 
Chaucer's married life from so jocose a poem as 
the address To Bukton, we may learn something 
from Eustache Deschamps. That he satirized 
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marriage is notorious. We have not only his 
long Miroir du Manage, but various lyrics of 
similar tenor. In No. 271 (u, 116), which has 
a good deal of resemblance to Chaucer's poem, 
Deschamps praises the freedom of the celibate : — 

Les serfs jadis achaterent franchise 
Pour estre frans et ponr vivre franchis, 
Car li homs serfs est en autrui servise 
Comme subgiez en servitute chis ; 
Mais quant frans est, il est moult enrichis 
Et puet partout aler ou il lui plaist, 
Mais ce ne puet faire uns homs asservis, 
Pour ce est li homs eureus qui frans se paist. 

Done est Men foulz et fole qui est chise 
En serf lien d' estre femme et maris, etc. 

In No. 340 (m, 54), he calls the man who 
marries a second time a fool : — 

Un chien, nn chat, un lievre et un conin, 
Un esprevier, un oisel de riviere, 
Et les poissons refusent a l'engin ; 
Quant prins y sont en aucune maniere, 
S'ilz eschapent, ilz se traient arriere, 
D'y rembatre n'ont nulle fois en vie ; 
Toudis pensent a leur prinse premiere ; 
Dont est cilz fouls qui deux fois se marie. 

Here, too, we may compare the address to Bukton. 
No. 823 (iv, 343) is similar :— 

Homs hors da senz, plains de forconnerie, 
Tristes, dolens, chetifs et malostrus, 
Est li meschans qui deux foiz se marie ; 
Puisqu'il s'i est une foiz embatus, 
Du premier cop il doit estre tenus 
Pour ygnorant, mSs qu'il y entre arriere, 
Des maleureux doit porter la banniere. 

In No. 929 (v, 138) Deschamps dissuades a 
friend from wedlock. Compare also Nos. 931 (v, 
140), 976 (v, 216), 977 (v, 217). In the last- 
mentioned balade, the speaker says that he has 
been a captive in Syria, and implies that mar- 
riage is a worse bondage than slavery among the 



J' ay demoure' entre les Sarrasins, 
Esclave est4 en pays de Surie. 

Compare Bukton, vv. 22-24 :— 

Experience shal thee teche, so may happe, 
That thee were lever to be take in Fryse 
Than eft to falle of wedding in the trappe. 

On the usual principles of interpretation — 
which tend to ignore the obvious probability of 
convention or of the dramatic touch — such utter- 
ances would be enough to show that Deschamps 



was unhappy in his married life. Yet in another 
balade — advice of a father to his daughter who 
has just become a wife — he exhorts the girl to 
copy the virtues of her dead mother : — 

Fille, au depart et a vo bien alee, 
Qui par mari estes de moy sevree, 
Vueilliez en bien a vo mere retraire 
Tant que de vous, qui bien vous ay amee, 
Ne soit nul jour male chanpon chantee : 
Soiez humble, courtoise et debonnaire. 1 

Chaucer's Envoy to Bvikton may or may not be 
in good taste, but we are certainly not justified — 
in view of what we have seen in the case of 
Deschamps — in allowing it any autobiographical 
significance. It seems to have been not uncom- 
mon to send a jocose message, in dispraise of wed- 
lock, to a friend who had either just married or 
was on the point of taking such a step. Probably 
such utterances were no more seriously meant than 
the jests which are passed upon an intending bride- 
groom by his intimates at pre-nuptial "stag din- 
ners " now-a-days." Deschamps was certainly 
not offended when his friend Simon Ployart 
favored him with a missive of this kind : — 

He 1 Eustace, dire pues desormes : 
" Adieu bon temps 1" car tu l'as tout perdu ; 
Soies certain, plus n'en auras jamgs, 
N'encor ne scez pas qui est advenu ; 
Car jusques cy l'en t'a tousjours tenu 
Bon compaignon, et tu seras clamez 
Chetifs, dolens, es tu bien mariez ? 3 

Our mediaeval ancestors were willing to go 
rather far for the sake of a joke. Witness the 
apparent cynicism (peculiarly revolting to us) of 
one of Deschamps' s complaints about the hard- 
ship of having to give his daughter a dot. 4 Yet 
there is every reason to believe that this was the 
same daughter whom he addresses so tenderly 
in the balade of good advice already referred to. 



G. L. KlTTHEDGE. 



Harvard University. 



'No. 1151 (vr, 84). See the sensible remarks of 
Hoepflner, Eustache Deschamps, Leben und WerJce, 1904, 
pp. 53-64. 

'Compare the custom of sending satirical or so-called 
"comic" valentines, which is of considerable standing — 
so far as age is concerned — though now happily falling 
into desuetude. 

3 CEuvres de Desehamvps, iv, 351. In his reply (No. 
830, rv, 352), Deschamps addresses Ployart as " treschier 
et bon ami." 

4 No. 1150 (vi, 81); cf. No. 1149 (vc, 79). 



